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Munich chemist, in the course of some researches 'inspired a small
portion, and at the termination of one hour was seized with continued
vomiting, shivering, and weakness which increased until the ninth day,
when he died'. Unfortunately this tragic accident is repeated from
time to time.
In 1920 K. C. Schierbeck, of Copenhagen, died from arseniuretted hydrogen
poisoning during studies made hi collaboration with C. Lundsgaard on the
mixture of air in the lungs with hydrogen. Usually the hydrogen was prepared
from hydrochloric acid and zinc which were both free from arsenic. As
a further precaution the gas was washed by passing it through potassium
permanganate solution and a sample was tested for arsenic by Marsh's
method (Lundsgaard and Schierbeck, 1923). Towards the end of the experi-
ment the workers ran short of arsenic-free hydrochloric acid, and Schierbeck
was imprudent enough not only to make use of ordinary laboratory hydro-
chloric acid in the preparation of the hydrogen but also to neglect to wash
the gas and to test a sample for arsenic. The evening on which the experi-
ments were made he had fever, diarrhoea, and copper-coloured jaundice.
The urine was red-brown and contained albumin and haemoglobin. The
jaundice persisted and within a few days vomiting occurred, the liver became
palpable, and the haemoglobin fell from 46 to 31 per cent. His general
condition became rapidly worse, dyspnoea was noticed, suppression of urine
supervened, and he died on the ninth day after the accident.
The first cases to be reported in industry occurred in 1873 in Germany,
in men engaged in desilverizing lead and zinc ores. In an exhaustive
monograph on the subject, published in 1908, Glaister, of Glasgow,
summarized all the 120 cases which had been reported up to that
time. His work remains the best general account of the subject in
English. Since 1908 the number of cases recorded has been more than
doubled. The majority of cases have been due to the use of acids and
alloys or ores contaminated with arsenic. The occupations concerned Occupations
are the roasting and extraction of mineral ores, pickling and galvanizing mth
of metals, cleaning of acid tanks, the manufacture of bleaching powder
and zinc chloride, the manufacture of hydrogen and its use in ballooning,
and lastly the making, charging, and using of accumulators. It follows
that the workman may absorb the poison in operations in which the
possibility of poisoning is not so much as imagined.
The possibility that poisoning might arise from the action of water
on the arsenides of alkali metals was recognized by Jones (1907) and
by Glaister (1908). In 1923 Legge reported two cases of arseniuretted
hydrogen poisoning (one of them fatal) from a dross-refining factory
in England. A thunderstorm flooded a floor on which bags containing
residues from certain refining operations were stored. Two men were
employed packing dross at a distance of ten feet from these bags. One
was quite unaffected but the other suffered from vomiting, intense
coppery jaundice, and suppression of urine, and died. A third man
in charge of a dressing furnace some twenty feet away was slightly
affected. A sample of a fresh portion of the contents of the bags was